THEODORE   ROOSEVELT

was free, as I knew him, from self-conscious-
ness. What he said and did was simply the
unstudied expression of his true self. . . . Al-
though I very rarely see him, I have naturally
followed his career with close interest. I am
convinced that the few of his acts that I find it
hard to condone (e.g., his advocacy of Mr.
Elaine's election to the Presidency, and his own
acceptance of nomination for the Vice-Presi-
dency) are explained by the fact that he has
from the start been a party man, not merely a
believer in party government and a faithful
party member, but a devout believer, appar-
ently, in the dogma that the success of his party
is essential to the welfare of the country."

At that convention George William Cur-
tis was also a delegate from New York. In
a newspaper I picked up the other day were
some reminiscences of the great fight by a
newspaper man who was there. He told of
meeting the famous Easy Chair at luncheon
when the strife was fiercest. He expressed
some surprise at the youth of Mr. Roosevelt,
of whom the West then knew little. What
followed sounds so like prophecy that I quote
it here. The reporter wrote it down from mem-